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in various journeys through Italy and Switzerland she 
found herself surrounded by those who, having read 
her works, eagerly sought her friendship. She had 
reached so high a position that her friends imagined 
a grand marriage for their favorite, and even went 
so far as to think seriously of a union with Charles 
X., hoping that Delfine might have the influence of 
a Madame de Maintenon over this descendant of 
Louis XIV. It is said that Charles himself was eager 
for this marriage, but the cares of the throne sepa- 
rated him from thoughts of matrimony. 

A wealthy banker sought the hand of Delfine in 
marriage, but she refused to listen to him. A cele- 
brated Roman 
nobleman fell 
deeply in love 
with her, but the 
patriotic woman 
had decided nev- 
er to marry ex- 
cept with one of 
her own coun- 
trymen. To her 
re- unions there 
came a young 
man of very re- 
markable char- 
acter, at this time 
possessing nei- 
ther name nor 
fortune — Emil 
Girardin. And 
to him Delfine 
gave her heart 
and hand. 

From that time 
she entered into 
the tempestuous 
life of her hus- 
band, into that 
rushing whirl- 
wind of ideas and 
actions ; of en- 
terprises both 
political and 
mercantile ; o f 
passionate con- 
tests, victory, de- 
feat, applause 
and condemna- 
tion ; of ardent 
friendships and 
bitter enmities, 
where seasons 
full of power and 
honor alternated 
with those of 
deep despond- 
ency and appar- 
ent ruin. 

The influence 
of Girardin pro- 
duced not only 
an entire change 
in the style of 
* journalistic writ- 
ing, but a com- 
plete remodeling 
of the economics 
of the French 
Press. By his 
powerful editor- 
ials and by start- 
ling schemes for 
financial combi- 
nations, calcu- 
lated to draw 

forth capital from the depths of that society where it 
lay hidden as secret as gold in the mine, Emil Girardin 
attracted thousands of readers to his paper, which 
seemed specially designed to carry a new sensation 
daily to the satiated and weary mind of the French 
public, and which, by its brilliant versatility, com- 
pelled admiration, if it did not always command the 
approval of sober judgment. 

Delfine contributed much toward this success with 
her sparkling feuilletons, genuine monologues of the 
salon, where keen criticism, elegant epigram, and 
above all a clear and chaste style, fascinated her read- 
ers, and revealed this brilliant spirit in a new aspect. 

Having once entered the lists as a combatant, the 
vivacious and versatile mind of Delfine allowed itself 
no rest. She labored incessantlv. The audacity of 



her husband, whom she loved and admired at the 
same time, gave her courage. The sparkling bril- 
liancy of her achievements may now excite a pardon- 
able regret for the genius and talent thus bestowed 
upon ephemeral literature. 

The friendship of a man of talent, who at that time 
controlled the French stage, sustained her in her 
passion for the drama. She made many failures in 
this particular branch of literature, but in several in- 
stances met with remarkable success. One of her 
classic tragedies, "Cleopatra," is full of Egyptian 
feeling, and the beautiful queen of old is as real a 
creation as if she had risen from her tomb to tread 




TEMPTATION. 

the boards. In the exquisite apologue of " Joie fait 
Peur," her whole woman-soul reveals itself in all its 
delicate purhVy and virgin-grace, and no one can lis- 
ten to it without shedding those tears which form the 
immortal diamonds of the poet's crown. 

In the zenith of her glory, at the height of her for- 
tune, loved by her friends, and deeply respected even 
by the political adversaries of her family, — when her 
powers and talents had reached a glorious ripeness, 
Delfine was called to give up her work. Consump- 
tion rapidly undermined her delicate constitution, 
and one starry night in June, her eyes fixed on the 
clear heavens, Delfine fell asleep forever, with a sweet 
Smile upon her lips, as if her soul had ascended from 
this life to the world above, in the embrace of divine 
harmonies. — Helen S. Conant. 



Temptation. — "The man who is not tempted is 
dead, or is not born. He does not live. That it is 
different with woman, what man who knoweth her 
dare declare ? It was she who tempted man in the 
beginning, and it is she who will tempt man to the 
end. 'Who is she? ' asked the old alcalde of every 
malefactor whom his alguazils dragged before him. 
' Truth lies at the bottom of the well,' quoth he, ' and 
woman at the bottom of every crime.' " The old cynic 
who wrote this died long ago, and nobody wept at 
his death. Certainly no woman wept for him. How 
could any woman weep for such a man ? 

It may have been true that Mother Eve tempted 

Father Adam, in 
the little matter 
of the apple, as 
the Good Book 
relates, but that 
was long ago. 
We have chang- 
ed all that since, 
and to-day it is 
not woman who 
•tempts man, but 
man who tempts 
woman. What 
has woman to 
live for except 
man ? He is the 
temptation by 
which she is 
tempted, and to 
which she yields. 
It is her fate. 1/ 
takes many 
shapes. In one 
it seems love of 
fine clothes; in 
another, love of 
society ; i n a 
third, love of ad- 
miration. This 
is the shallow 
way in which 
men see it. If 
they looked 
deeper they 
would see more 
than this. They 
would see that 
woman's love of 
admiration, of 
society, and of 
fine clothes, was 
love of man. 

What is the 
"Temptation" 
that worldly 
knowledge is 
whispe ring in 
the ear of rustic 
simplicity ? It is 
not fine clothes 
and an idle life — 
song, and dance, 
and wine — she 
has read her 
prayer-book too 
long to be tempt- 
ed by these. It 
is what is behind 
them and what 
she yearns for. 
It is Man, poor 
woman ! It is a 
man who loves 
her. Who is he ? 
UP IN THE TREES. 

Would we were there in the woods together — 

Two little birds in the midsummer weather ! 

Out of the winter, away from sorrow, 

With — think of it ! — never a thought of the morrow ! 

Up in the trees, whose branches are swinging, 

They sit in the soft airs, singing, singing 

A song in which youth and passion are blended, — 

That is always beginning, and never ended ! 

Look at them there now, sitting, sitting 

Where owls are hooting, and bats are flitting : — 

One is singing, the other is sleeping, 

While the Lady Moon through the leaves is peeping! — 

And now look at us, — whose years are doubled, 

We have missed so much, and have been so troubled — 

Would we were there in the woods together — 

Two happy birds in the midsummer weather ! 

— John Sydney. 



